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Written for the Bouquet. 
TALENTS WITHOUT PRINCIPLE. 

‘|r is in vain, sir, for you to insinuate that his in- 
tegrity has ever been questioned,’ was the instinctive 
reply of Emily, as St. Clair paused for a moment to 
observe the effect, which this turn in his conversation 
had produced,—‘ I will not without reasonable proof, 
eyen listen to such a suggestion !” 

‘You must have mistaken my meaning entirely, 
tohave put such an absurd construction upon those 
remarks which I have just made,’ coolly observed 
St. Clair. ‘I have not said as yet, neither do I wish to 
say, any thing to the disparagement of Edward. I said 
that we were often deceived by appearances,—that 
frailty is the grand characteristic of our nature ; and 
where our interests are concerned, the most degrad- 
ing meanness is often covered with the show of hon- 
or. It isso, while the real motives of a person are 
so artfully concealed from public view, that it is not 
until some bold movement, or unexpected disclosure, 


throws him upon the world in kis true character, that | cates witeidlh a0 Wile’ Hine hed edlied & Gath. 


we even suspect his virtue.’ 

‘True, sir,’ said Emily, ‘ but why should you intro- 
duce the subject in the connexion in which you have 
done, if you thought not of Edward?’ 

‘Tam sorry I have offended you,’ replied St. Clair, 
turning from the searching glance of his fair opponent, 
and striving in vain to hide the perturbation of his 
mind, Then taking advantage of a pause in the con- 
versation, he rose, and wishing the sisters an agreea- 
ble evening, abruptly withdrew. 

‘So you could not be content until you had offend- 
ed him again,’ burst indignantly from Caroline, before 
he had scarcely proceeded beyond the reach of her 
voice. ‘J sincerely ‘wish you had that contemptible, 
significant, Parmelee. You are one of the most 
impudent, insulting creatures, that I ever placed my 
eyes upon ; and were I the accomplished and amiable 
St. Clair, I would never condescend to intrude myself 
again upon your presence.’ 

‘Compose yourself a little, my dear sister,’ replied 
Emily. ‘You are really much excited.’ 

‘Well, { care not. You are enough to provoke the 
patience of a stoic; and I sincerely hope he will nev- 
*reven so much as notice you again.’ 

‘Whether he does, or does not, it is to mea matter 
findifference ; but I wish you to be more consistent. 
That he is possessed of extraordinary abilities, I have 
ot the least doubt, neither am I prejudiced against 
is good qualities, but his principles shall, so long as 
—— to them, forever bar my heart against 

‘Principles ! Really, your conscience is uncom- 
monly tender on this important subject. Should the 
oo 
Rieke q nN, aS you were just now 

infer, Ivery much doubt whether your scru- 
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Tea was now announced, and Caroline for once yield- 
ed the topic, without the last reply. 
At the table, she resumed the subject in a more dis- 


erally allowed herself on such occasions. She dwelt 
with her usual prolixity, on the many accomplish- 
ments of the St. Clairs ; their reputation for integri- 
ty ; their general information; their noted talents for 
| business ; and their extensive fortunes; besides a 
‘thousand numberless virtues, which she embellished 
\by the aid of a powerful, though vitiated fancy: un- 
til those qualities, which in most persons are merely 
ordinary, in them appeared the endowments of a lofty 
mind. But the greater part of her time was occupied 
in descanting upon the merits of her favorite George. 
His noble and independent spirit, ready to resent an 
injury, while it was incapable of meanness; his easy 
|and graceful deportment; his mental acquirements ; 
together with his pleasing yet manly person, formed 
a theme in itself almost inexhaustible. 

Emily listened without attempting, or even wishing 





|| to interrupt her, while the rest of the circle, long ac- || 


customed to her volubility, thought nothing of the oc- 


cloth was soon removed, the members of the family 
retiring to their different avocations, and pleasures. 
It was one of those evenings which are ever calculat- 
ed to delight, just at that season when nature, releas- 
ed from the severity of winter, begins to assume a 
cheerful aspect. ‘To Emily the scene was peculiarly 
interesting. The recollection of former days, impart- 
ed animation, and gave a new impulse to her already 
excited feelings. The idea of once more being able 
to range in those accustomed walks, where she could 
view the beauties of nature, unchecked by the re- 
proaches, and false insinuations of a beloved, yet 
misguided sister,.was joyous in the extreme. 
person of Emily was pleasing, but it was the vivacity 
of her temper, and agreeable manners, together wit! 
her naturally gifted and now highly cultivated mind, 
that attracted the attention of her associates. The 
struggle which it would once have cost her, to lave 
rejected the addresses of a youth like St. Ciair, would 
certainly have been of a painful nature. But she had 
learned to appreciate a character unsullied by infamy, 
though contrasted with brilliant talents, and high ac- 
complishments, when the possessor acknowledged no 
restraint upon his passions, but such as public opinion, 
or his own false ideas of honor might occasionally 
throw upon him. Such was St. Clair. His person 
was tall and well formed. Though his temper was 
somewhat overbearing, yet his open and frank dispo- 
sition pleased all with whom he had any intercourse. 
Belonging to a respectable family, and being the only 
heir to an immense fortune, his influence was exten- 
sive, while his friendship was sought, and his vanity 
flattered by the whole circle of his acquaintance. Too 
proud to conceal his opinions, it was generally known 
that he had imbibed infidel sentiments. This was a 
source of grief to many of his friends, and the whole 
ground of Emily’s daily increasing dislike. Yet he 
ardently loved her, and to remove every obstacle 
which tended to prevent the accomplishment of his 
wishes, was the object of his constant care. Even 


Vy 
ne 


his mind at times seemed to be wholly abstracted 





from what was going on around him, and it was ob- 


passionate form, with all the digressions that she gen- | 
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|| served by associates, that their companion was grad- 
| ually becoming a prey to melancholy. This was un- 
expected, and something which they could not ac- 
count for. At this time, the business ofthis enterprising 
village was carried on with more than usual energy, 
| and both the manufacturing and mercantile departments 
were daily bringing an influx of wealth into the place. 
Several weeks had elapsed, since St. Clair last called 
| at the hospitable mansion of Mr. Barlow. Even Emily 
began to suspect, that the hopes of Caroline were 
about to be realized. 


She was, one afternoon, indulging in an uncommon- 
ly pensive mood, reflecting on some unpleasant cir- 
cumstances which had just transpired, when her sister, 
with a mingled air of triumph and satisfaction, enter- 
ed the room. 
‘So I conclude you have not heard the news to-day,’ 
ejaculated Caroline in a scornful manner. 
|| § What news? inquired Emily, at the same time 
closely inspecting the singular expression of her sis- 
ter’s countenance. 

‘What news! it is well known in all the neighbor- 


ing towns before this time, that St. Clair’s interesting 
| clerk has proved a defaulter.’ u 

‘Impossible !’ exclaimed Emily, springing from her 

seat. 


Eo ’ 
ing. 


‘It cannot be; surely, Caroline, you are jest- 


‘Oh yes, I knew it would be so. “ Impossible !’’ 


| Well, it is very likely that such reports would be cir- 


|culated, while two or three officers are in pursuit of 
him, if there was no truth in it !’ 

‘He has escaped then ? 

‘Te has neither been seen or heard from, since last 
evening ; so youmny bid farewell forever, to him and 
his amiable qualities. You may wish as many times 
as you please that it might be different from what I 


| . . . . 
have stated; but for the future, I hope you will listen 


| to my suggestions, when they are founded in reason.’ 


| Here Caroline left the room, proudly exulting in what 


| she was pleased to term, her superior powers of dis- 
| cernment, which had now obtained a complete tri- 
umph over her sister. Notso with Emily. She could 
| not consign to infamy the companion of her childhood, 
| without a tear. ‘To think that he, who from infancy 
had been permitted to share in her affections, and 
| whose integrity had never before been suspected, 
|| should prove a villain, was too painful to reflect upon. 
| In defiance of her sister’s assertions, she ventured to 
|| disbelieve it. 

| ‘The news of this affair operated like an electric 
| shock upon the whole circle of his acquaintance ; and, 
'|in the impulse of the moment, no one gave credit to 
\| it; of its truth 
'| forced itself upon them, that they could be made to 
'|believe. Notwithstanding his good character, the 
!| reputation for punctuality and uprightness that he 
|| had ever sustained in the eyes of his employers, and 
‘to which they still bore witness ; yet there could be 
no room to doubt. The firm of St. Clair had been 
robbed of a large amount; and that Parmelee was 
| concerned in the affair, did not admit of uncertainty. 
'| Immediate measures were taken for investigation, 
| and the circumstantial evidence produced against him, 
was of the strongest kind. Search was made for him 
in all directions without success. He was advertised 
‘in newspapers, and posted in ‘handbills, but no trace 


nor was it until the conviction 


| 
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could be found of Edward. 
driven to distraction by this unexpected stroke. They 
could have consigned his lifeless body to the grave, 
with apparent indifference compared with what 
they now felt respecting their idolized son. Cast 
upon the wide world, without a friend, unless it was 


some abandoned accomplice in guilt, perhaps a ruf- || 


fian who had nothing but life to lose, while he could 
sacrifice those of his fellow-men without remorse ; an 
outcast from society, and a stranger to the Author of 
his being. These and similar reflections now took 
possession of their breasts, and drove them to the bor- 
ders of despair. A gleam of hope would occasionally 





\days, it was the only important subject of remark ; | 
'while the cause which Caroline Was pleading, found 
| in her parents equally interested, though less eloquent | 
| advocates. | 
But the disturbed mind of St. Clair was soon fixed. | 

| He knew that Mr. Barlow was not at this time pre- | 
| 





| judiced against him. No retaliation was in his pow- 
er. He therefore determined to apply to him, to use | 
his influence in persuading his daughter to comply | 
| with his wishes. He painted in the strongest terms 


‘the extent of his passion, and his consequent unhap- | 


—— 


His parents were almost | folly of which her sister had been guilty, furnished |/ strength of St. Clair’s attachment, the confidence 
} her with a fruitful topic for discussion. For several || he had once reposed in her, and the consequent yp, 


happiness which he felt at being thus fatally up. 
| deceived. He besought her as she regarded her 
own interest, as she respected the opinion of the 
world, or the feelings of an indulgent father, who had 
ever strove tu alleviate her sorrows, to comply with 
his request. Still she remonstrated, striving to cop. 
vince her father of the utter impossibility of her 
| being happy with such a person as she knew §¢. 
| Clair to have been, while she had strong reasons for 
believing that his sentiments were still unchanged, 

| But it was too late. 


His resentment was kindled: 


shed a faint ray across their path ; but it was like the | piness ; at the same time promising him the most am- | and he sternly bade her give him a favorable answer, 


transient flame of the meteor, succeeded by a deeper 
gloom. . 

Among the last to reconcile herself to the idea that | 
he could be guilty, was the unhappy Emily. 


not wholly devoted to her. She had loved with an ar- | 


dent and pure affection; and although they seldom |) he was not the same being that he had been formerly. | affection triu mphed. 


met except as youthful associates, she had until this 
time looked upon him in no other character than that | 
of alover. Her sorrow, though of that modest and | 
retiring nature which screens itself from observation, | 
was for atime unbounded. But time passed on, and 
the lapse of a few weeks wrought a gradual change | 
in her feelings. Spring was no longer present with 
its charms, but the glories of summer were abroad, | 
unfolding the rich beauties of nature, which at that sea- 
gon are scattered around by an unsparing hand. 

St, Clair had again become a regular visitor at her | 
father’s., Though his feelings were somewhat alter-| 
ed, and his manners more reserved than formerly, he | 
still possessed the faculty of pleasing, in an eminent , 
degree. If he retained his former opinions, he seldom 
or never advocated them, while the more prominent 
and unpleasing features of his character, gradually 
became softened and wore away. For a time, he paid 
no particular attention to Emily; and she with the 
usual frankness of her disposition, supposed him to 
be free from those partialities, which he once mani- 
fested towards her. But this seeming indifference 
was of short duration. The ardent temperament of 
St. Clair, could not long lie dormant within him. 
From the unreserved manner in which he was treated 
by Emily, he was led to put a construction upon her | 
words and actions, far different from what she had! 
any idea of ; and though he approached her, conscious 
of his own demerit in view of her superior excellence, 
still it was not without the hope of obtaining her fa- | 
yor. She listened with deep attention and unfeigned | 
anxiety to his professions, yet her determination was 
fixed. The memory ofthe past was not effaced from 
her mind, and he received a calm, but decided refusal. 
The fiery spirit of St. Clair was roused. To be spurn- 
ed a suppliant from her presence, and denied her hand 
and heart under such humiliating circumstances, 
awoke his indignation, and the spirit of vengeance 
kindled in his breast. Restraining his imperious tem- 
per, he immediately left her. lis love was not of 
that kind which would patienly submit to degradation, 
but in the gloomy meditations of his heart, was soon 
exchanged for a deadly hate. Had the destiny of 
Emily now been at his disposal, it is difficult to im- 
agine what would have been her punishment. But 
his plans were not yet formed. His mind was too 
much agitated to contemplate ; and hastening to join 
some of his associates, he sought to bury in a short- 
lived oblivion, what he determined never to forget, or 

forgive. 

But to return to Emily. The news of her refusal, 
as Caroline had shrewdly conjectured, was soon in 
possession of the whole family, aud the consummate 





In her || 
fondness she had never dreamed that his heart was |) 


|| os 
| seemed gradually to have left him, while it was rare- 


ple benefits, could he but persuade her to accept his | 


which he could consistently pursue, as a means of 


gratifying his revenge. It was a painful condescen- | 


The lofty mind of St. Clair revolted, when he | 
allowed himself to reflect on his own meanness. But | 


sion. 


| spirit had learned to stoop ; and now almost without | consent to the fatal union. 


or forfeit his confidence, and protection forever, |, 


| hand. This seemed to be the only course of conduct | vain did she plead her disengaged affections, and their 


want of mutual esteem, which would be lasting as 
life itself. Prayers and tears were alike useless, Hey 
father again demanded a reply. Decision was po 
longer of any avail. Parental authority, and her 
With a broken heart, casting 


|| Once departed from the path of integrity his proud| upon him the last imploring look, she yielded her 


Her father left her, 


'compunction, he could sink still farther, to gratify his | The intensity of her grief was for a time beyond the 


|} malignant passions. He could now without remorse | power of utterance, But like the calm that succeeds 


disguise himself with the mask of dissimulation, and the tempest, so the consciousness of having sacri. 


‘invest his bosom with the array of darkness. Still 


the worlddreamed not of the change, and his conduct | 


‘in the eyes of his fellow-men, caused no suspicion. 
‘The melancholy which had formerly been noticed, 


‘ly thought of by his most intimate associates. Affa- | 
‘ble and conciliating in his deportment, he still con- 


| tinued to secure the esteem of those who knew him, 
| while he was rapidly rising in rank and influence. 
| The firm of St. Clair was distinguished for the superi- 
and the energy with which all its concerns were trans- 
acted. Wealth with all its honors was at their dis- 
posal. 

George St. Clair was a partner universally noted 
for the punctuality of his engagements, and the facility 
with which he discharged the various duties devolving 
on him. But to happiness he was an entire stranger. 
With all that heart could wish, or wealth could offer, 
at his disposal, still he was miserable. Tormented 
by the stings of conscience, his bosom felt not che joys 
of inward peace. Dark and designing, he planned 
but to execute, while time only adding to the provo- 
cation he had received, strengthened his determina- 
tion of ruining the girl that had rejected him. 

Mr. Barlow influenced by interested motives, to- 
gether with the wealth and growing popularity of St. 
Clair, favored his proposals, anda short time after- 
wards, took an opportunity to communicate his wish- 
es on that subject to his daughter. Surprized and 
wounded at such a proposal it was some time before 
Emily gave him any answer. At length, her counte- 
nance coloring with resentment, she replied, ‘If this 
be the independent spirit of St. Clair, I entreat you, 
my dear father, never to mention that subject, or his 
name to me again.’ 

But Mr. Barlow’s feelings had become too deeply 
enlisted, calmly to acquiesce in what he called the 
prejudices of his daughter. 
to her the flattering situation, and unclouded pros- 
pects of St. Clair, with those appendages of rank and 
fortune, calculated to attract the admiration of the 
world, and foster the vanity of their possessor; at 
the same time exhibiting in the strongest light, those 
pleasing qualities with which he was endowed, and 
which had fastened upon him the good will of all those 
with whom he had any intercourse. But still she was 




















unmoved. He then pictured in glowing colors the 


or spirit of enterprise that characterized the brothers, | 


He therefore represented | 


| ficed herself in obedience to her father’s command, 
came accross her bosom, with an influence that hag 
| power to sustain her sinking spirits. If it mightnot 
|| heal, it could alleviate. It still could soothe, though 
|| it might not restore. 

With an effort worthy of a nobler cause, she sup. 
| pressed her struggling emotion, and when she again 
|appeared in her father’s presence it was with her 
|usual cheerfulness. The visits of St. Clair were 
|| soon renewed. Proud of the success which had cost 
| him so little, the anxiety of a parent ceased, and he 
|again met his daughter with the accustomed smile, 
| She sought not to unmask the deception. It was 
enough for her to know the inward agony that she 
| experienced, and she wished not to reveal her sorrows. 
| These were deep and lasting, for she found that he, to 
| whom she was soon to be united for life, looked upon 
| her with contempt, though he strove assiduously to 
1 hide it from her. How much he might choose to 
|| aggravate her misfortunes, or how strong his hatred 
\| might become sheknew not; but that their hearts were 
'| total strangers to eachother, she felt, while she l» 
| mented. 

St. Clair had hastened the proposed marriage 0 
|much as possible, and preparations were made to 
| celebaate the nuptials with becoming splendor. The 
|| parents on both sides hailed the approaching scent 
|as a new era in their fortunes, and already beheld in 
them the supporters of their declining years. They 
looked forward to the time when they must pass from 
the active scenes of life, while they congratulated 
themselves with the reflection, that the places they 
left would not be occupied by strangers. 

Joy was depicted on the countenances of all et 
cept the ill-fated Emily, and even she took a melan- 
choly pleasure, in being instrumental of producing 8 
much happiness among her friends. She could 
concile herself to the present, but the future she 
wished not to penetrate. Before her all was dark 
uncertainty. , 

Notwithstanding her efforts, she had lost that ¥ 
vacity ,for which she had ever been distinguished. 
The flush of youthful expectation had departed from 
her brow. Her hopes were annihilated. Herexis 
ence had become more like a dream than a reality, 
while a course of events was bearing her she knew 
not whither. Yet the eye of parental fondness #¥ 
not the change, She still treated them with lands 
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gese, and smiled upon them as formerly ; why then | 
he be unhappy * | 
os few days now remained before the mar- || 


riaze which fixed her destiny was to be consum- | 
mated. Her sorrow daily increased : her fears which 
when distant she had but half realized, no longer 
wore the appearance of fiction ; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty, that she concealed her feel- | 
ings from those around her. | 
The fatal evening at length came. Most of those 
who were to witness the ceremony were present, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of St. Clair. No} 
one could account for his delay. He had been vl 
pected in the afternoon, yet as he might have been 

essarily detained, his failure until now was lit- 


| 





| 
| 
| 





nec 
tle thought of. 





| every tongue. 


a 


The news flew with the rapidity of lightning || was near sunset, when a gentle breeze sprung up, 


through the village, and the fate of Edward was upon 
That he should fail a sacrafice to the 
execrable policy of villains, was beycnd endurance. 
But rumor could not doubt. He who in cool blood 
could undertake his ruin, would under the influence 
of excitement, be capable of the commission of any 
crime. 

The statements which had been made public con- 
cerning the robbery, were now contradicted in the va- 
rious newspapers, and in course ofa few weeks, Ed- 
ward was restored to his anxious parents and friends. 

It appeared that his companion kept him in profound 
ignorance of their proceeding, until offers had been 
made for his apprehension, when he deliberately char- || 
ged him with the theft ; but on condition of surrender- 





Hight o’clock came, but it brought no tidings of | 
St. Clair. Mirth had ceased to enliven the hearts 
of those who had assembled, and deep anxiety sup- 
plied its place. S.ill he came not. The friends were 
inthe most melancholy suspense. 

At length a messenger was announced. He was | 
the bearer of a letter to Mr. Barlow, from the father | 
of St. Clair. He expressed the deepest concern for | 
what had happened, mentioned that an unpleasant | 
occurrence had unavoidably prevented his son or him- | 
self from being present, and concluded by promis- | 
ing, to call upon him in the morning, for the pur- | 
pose of an explanation. 

The disappointed relatives and acquaintances, reti- 
red to their respective homes. ‘The letter gave no 
information whatever concerning the nature of the 
affair which had happened, and it was useless to 
conjecture. Time alone could explain the mystery. 

Early the ensuing morning, St. Clair waited upon 
Mr. Barlow at his residence. .He informed him 
that a person had been arrested on the preceding 
afternoon, upon suspicion of being concerned in the 

robbery of his store. The examination had been a 
private one. Its result had been to prove the inno- 
cence of all who it had been supposed were impli- 
cated, while it had fully convicted his son, of the 
perpetration of that crime for which Parmelee had 
unjustly suffered. He had confessed all the cir- 
cumstances of his guilt, and notwithstanding a pa- 
rent’s entreaties, was now hurrying to a distant sea- 

port, where he expected to embark for a foreign 

land. 

An intimate friend of his son, who had formerly 
lived in the place where most of his business was 
transacted, had been the immediate cause of Ed- 
ward’s disgrace. Becoming grossly dissipated, his 
affairs were rendered so desperate, that he resolved 
to leave the country. This design he communica- 
ted to George. He immediately improved the op- 


portunity for the accomplishment of his own nefari- 
ous projects. By a liberal reward, his friend was 


engaged to destroy the reputation of Edward. 


For this purpose a large sum of money was secret- 
ed in the different parts of his dress, and he was per- 
suaded by George to accompany his friend, to his 
residence, on business that required great expedition. 
This was late in the evening on which the robbery 


was committed. 


His friend soon after left the country, but nothing 


| 
ing to himthe money in his possession, offered to as- | 
sist him in making his escape. 
Finding no alternative, Edward immediately fled to || 
a distant part of the country, where he remained un- 
der a feigned name, until he received the pleasing in- 
telligence that his character was free from reproach. 
x * % . * 2 


* * 


He is now restored to the confidence of, and enga- 
ged in business with, his former employer. In him, 
St. Clair finds a favorite to supply the place of his 
unprincipled son. Emily, restored to the object of 
her early affections in present happiness, forgets the 
sorrows of the past; while Edward’s parents live to 
see him an honor to his friends, and a blessing to | 





his fellow men. 
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A TALE OF THE SEA. 
BY MELZAR GARDNER. 


| * Ay! T_have loved thee, Ccean! and my joy 

Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne like thy bubbles, onward ;—from a boy 

I wanton’d with thy breakers-—-they to me 

Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror, "twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was, as it were, a child of thee—Zyron. 


Wuertuer in calm orstorm, atheme for contempla- 
tion may be found at all times, in that majestic por- 
tion of the works of the Almighty—the boundless | 
Ocean; and in its unmeasured depths are wonders | 
on which man may meditate, without recalling the 
half of what he knows of its hidden secrets, to his | 
recollection. Many are the perilous storms I have | 
encountered, and many perilous scenes have I wit- | 
nessed on its bosom, but, whether in gentle ripples it 
danced beneath the golden beams of a tropical sun, 
orwhen the fierce storm disturbed its tranquil slum- | 
bers and its waves were piled in moving mountains, 
which have momentarily threatened to overmhelm 
my frail bark, still, at all times, I could discover 
nought in it but sublimity, grandeur, and matchless 
beauty. 

It was on a voyage to the West Indies, in 1811, 
that [ met with an adventure, the reminiscence of 
|| which often breaks upon my mind; and the cir- 
‘| cumstances attending it are still deeply imprinted on 
|\iny memory. Our vessel was a beautiful brig, and 
|| our commander, for nautical skill and experience, 


























had ever been heard of Edward. Young St. Ciair’s i was second to no man that ever trod a ship’s deck, 
ominous foreboding respecting the deeper guilt of his | or worked a lunar. We had enjoyed light winds and 


accomplice, was the cause of hastening his departure 


| . : 
_pleasunt weather for seven or eight days after leaving 


if 
— 
| 
i 


‘Alas!’ exciaimed the unhappy father, ‘earth has || Boston, and were then in latitude 35,—to the east- 


no longer any joys for me, | have trusted in its smiles ‘ward of the gulf stream. But slow progress had | 
till T have found them all delusive,’ and he burst into | peen made duzing the day. Scarcely had there been | 


8 flood of tears. 


| wind enough to shake the canvass which hung lazily 


Mr. Barlow could not refrain from weeping, and || against the mast, while tie sun had poured down his 


they parted from each other in silence. 


| rays, almost scorching us with his intense heat. It 


| 


| 
} 











just sufficient to give the vessel steerage way, and 
| relieved me from that drowsy, disagreeable sensation, 
| which all have experienced who have been compelled 
|to steer aship ina calm. 


The captain who was 


| sitting in the shade of the mainsail, had for some 
| time been steadily gazing on a small cloud in the 
western horizon, apparently not larger than a man’s 

| hand, and I had intently watched the workings of his 
| countenance, over which had passed occasionally an 
|expression of deep anxiety, as he turned his eyes on 
'| the rigging and spars aloft, and then again fixed them 
| : 
| on the cloud. 


‘I think we shall have the wind to the westward 
to-morrow,’ said Mr. Atwood, the mate, who was 


|| slowly walking the quarter deck. 


‘Yes, and enough of it,’ replied Capt. Wilkins, in a 


|| dejected and forbidding tone. 


Mr. Atwood's curiosity was excited by his extra- 


| ordinary manner, and after gazing on him for a few 


moments, he again spoke. ‘Any threatening ap- 
pearances in the weather, Capt. Wilkins 

‘Yes !’ was the ouly reply to this interrogatory. 

The sailors were lying round the windlass, paying 
little regard to the appearances which were creating 
such agitation in the mind of their commander. 
Here they were joined by the mate, who familiarly 
addressed himself to an old man-of-war's-man, we 
had on board, and who was as weather-wise as an 
almanac. 

‘Well, Bill, my old boy, what think you of the 
weather? The old man appears frighthned about 
something ? 

The old sailor arose from his reclining position as 
a sailor would—hitched up his trowsers—turned the 
huge quid of tobacco contained in his nether jaw, 
and after sundry other equally necessary preparations, 
began to cast his queer looking eyes around the. hor- 
izon, till they fell upon the cloud. 

‘Ha! master mate, do you see that? Shiver my 
timbers if I don’t think we shall have a breeze out 
of that thing, afore morning.’ 

‘ Why,’ said the mate, ‘ I sce nothing in that cloud 
that we need fear having more than we want.’ 
‘Well, well,’ said old Bill, ‘if you don’t afore 
morning, take my head and neck for a sarvin mallet. 
Why you must know, when [ was,in the Bellerophon, 
lets me see, we were bound out to the East-Indies, — 
in about latitude 25—we saw one as like that as my 
two eyes, and before’ 
‘Belay all that,’ said the mate hastily, ‘another 
of your yarns, and us long as the Bellerophon’s best 
bower, I suppose.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by the voice 
of the captain calling the mate aft. ‘I think we shall 
have a bad night to-night, Mr. Atwood. Turn the 
men aloft, and send down the royal yards and masts, 
see the reef gear in order, and every thing snug.’ 

The word was passed forward accordingly, and 
the men, though surprised at such singular orders, 
quietly proceeded to obey them. Occasioually the 
hoarse voice of Bill might be heard in the top, ex- 
plaining the circumstance which oceasioned them. 
Excepting this, and the occasional creaking of blocks 
aloft, all was still on board the Swiftsure. 

¢It was a beautiful evening—nizht come down 
Softly upon the day. ‘The delicate light, 
| Leit by tic: glorious suusct, giadual pasy’d 


From cloud and sky; and the elear 1: oonlight fll 
Like a broad veil of silver. ——-—— 


|| Scarce a ripple broke the even surface of the deep 
as our vessel smootiily glided over its bosom. After 
the sun had set, the breeze had gradually increased 
till we had now a fine wind from the Eastward, and 
were moving onward under its influence at the rat, 














of six knots. The seamen were seated around tite 
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windlass, each with his jack knife in one hand, and | 
his tin pot of ‘hot slops’ in the other, and a) 
huge ‘ kid’ well stowed with ¢ salt junk’ in the centre, | 
attentively listening to the oracular ‘yarns’ of old | 
Bill. The officers had retired to the cabin, but the) 
Captain would frequently look up the companion | 
way,as if in momentary expectation of something 


. } 
serious. 
It was now 8 o’clock. The watch was called and 


‘the remainder of the crew had retired to their berths. 
Capt. Wilkins was anxiously walking fore and aft, 
till after some time, he broke silence, and observed to | 
the mate— 

‘ Mr. Atwood, we shall certainly have bad weather | 
to-night. You see that cloud to leeward, which two | 
hours since was but just discernable, has now assumed | 
a black and threatening appearance. I know not) 
what occasions such a strange—a dreadful present- 
ment, but I feel that that cloud will forever shut me 
out from home and kindred. Never’—exclaimed the | 


old man, taking off his hat and smoothing his gray | 


locks with his hand—‘ Never more shall I hehold | 
my wife—my friends—all that 1 have held dear on 


¢ Hallo,’ said Mr. Atwood, laughing, ‘so you have | 


earth.’ | 
| 
| 


'|he did not loosen his hold. I could sustain my- || But love has eagle eyes, and from their 


resolution, as I grasped a fragment of a shattered ||he had always been, and she was happy. But 
spar and swam towards him. As I approached him } retired before the family ; this cost her a nights. - 
he seized my arm with a drowning man’s grasp. I||—it was not his usual manner, and she ‘ibis 
strove with all the power of which I was master, to | why, at this particular time, he should have go m0 
free myself, but in vain. He was yet above water, || more business than usual. Still, she endeavored . 
and I cried out to him but he was inanimate as a | putthe most favorable construction upon every thing. 
o? 


stone. I bit his fingers till my bloody teeth met, but | she strove to acquit him in her heart. 


self no longer—every event of my past life—my boy- || vigilance, duplicity must be coupled with non Pi 
‘ish freaks and the sins of my riper years, were pictu- | summate art, if she would avoid detection. Eine 
red to my mind with a horrible minuteness, as I felt | was carressed by a large circle of acquaintance 
myself on the borders of the eternal world. I thought | Theodore was also a favorite; in parties they fre. 
of my home, and all its endearing associations, and | quently met, and there, where the spirits are up, and 
its loved ones were called before my mind's eye, in ||all reserve thrown off, the heart unmasks itself. 
far greater clearness than they could have been, by | There Theodore often forgot his caution, and - 
hours of sober reflection. I was sinking. The hot || only abated his usual display of partiality for Emma, 
‘blood rushed through my veins with scorching heat— || but lavished his fondness on another. The generous 
my eyes felt as if bursting from their distended | girl forgave him until forgiveness became a crime 
sockets—my head seemed filled with burning embers. |, committed against her own heart. She resolved to 
My blood, even now, chills with horror as I think of | lead a more secluded life, and in prosecuting her 
that moment, which I then felt to be my last. 1) resolve, soon found ample evidence of what she mat 
held my breath till I could hold it no longer, and}, feared. His visits grew less and less frequent, until, 





when the water rushed down my throat, its gurgling, |) at length, they were discontinued altogether. Wo. 
sound seemed like the rushing of a mountain torrent, || manlike in the deepest of her sorrows, she retired ag 


|All these were the thoughts, the feelings and the } it were, within herself; She nursed her grief in se. 


*11?, Hd 99 - p4 ° ° 
had one of Bill’s “ fore ordains” as he calls it. || scenes of but one moment,—in the-next, all thought | cret, and put on a smile as sweet, if not as gay— 


Perhaps we may have a puff from that cloud, but I 
doubt not you have weathered many a tougher one.’ | 


‘But now I speak as I feel,’ replied he. ‘You 
may turn the subject to ridicule if you will, but when 


the sun again rises, it will gleam down upon me || 


through the deep blue waters.’ 
All old seamen are peculiarly weather-wise, and as, 
I well knew his infallibility on this subject, his words | 


| had vanished, and I felt as if falling into a sweet, before the world. But at length her feelings gradual. 
| deem || ly obtained the victory. The agony which preyed on 
| When I awoke, I found myself in my berth—in | her spirit became daily more apparent; the pale. 
lan snstant I was on deck. Not a cloud was to be | ness of departed health blanched her cheek; none 
|| knew her grief but he who was its cause; and he 

bic anc: sacl | shuddered at the ruin he had made. 
Like eyes of mercy glancing from the throne || Her friends perceived, with concern, the rapid 
| Of unereated glory.’ } decay of her health, and as the family had some rela 
The men were pacing the deck with measured || tives in Bermuda, they resolved to ‘send her there, 


| seen 


| ‘ And the stars 








made a deep impression on my mind. I shortly after | 


retired to my cabin, but I had not long been there || tread, as calmly as if nothing had happened, and the || The voyage had a salutary effect ; 


the change of 


before the captain’s prophecy seemed about to be || Swiftsure was making nine knots head way. Though | scene and circumstances—new friends and acquain 


verified, and all hands were called on deck. The | 
cloud had extended itself over the whole western | 


I have not yet and probably never shall forget the || 


I have since encountered many a heavy gale of wind, | 


tances, and the kindness she experienced in her new 
abode dispelled much of the cherished gloom that 


night that I met with this adventure, during an attack } pressed upon her heart, and added life to her almost 
| of the night mare. | inanimate frame. The flow of health gradually 
| cea returned, and she shone in the maturity of her beauty, 
‘ Alps piled on Alps, tremendous to the sky.’ THE BROKEN VOW. a star of no common lustre im the fashionable wail 
The breeze which we had in the evening had com. | ‘ He will not come to-night,’ said Emma, as she 1 of that delightful Island. A year had not elapsed 
pletely died away, and the sea began to heave and | looked out of the chamber window on the still and || before the hand of one of the wealthiest merchants 
. | . i 
swell as if it already felt the influence of the ap- ||depopulated streets, and saw the dark rain clouds || in the Island was offered her. He was all that the 
proaching tempest. Every thing was quickly made || gathering in the sky ; ‘he will not come to-night—|/ maiden heart desires—gencrous, noble, virtuous— 


snug—our light sails furled, and the topsails close ! it is past the hour—ha, he did not use to be so care- || and of years suited to her own. She accepted—and 
became a happy wife. 


horizon. The lightning as it crinkled across the | 
cloud, occasionally displayed its awful front, which 
appeared like 














recfed. But a few moments elapsed ere we could || 


hear a low moaning sound, and then, by the glare of | 


‘fal about the weather—But I will not indulge in dis- | 


| quietude—he has promised’—the words died upon | 


! Having left Philadeiphia with 
the intention of returning, she now waited anxiously 





for the opportunity—but a variety of causes prevel- 
ted it, year after year. A beautiful family of children 


j grew around her—her husband was deeply engaged 
so common in these latitudes at this season of the |] euabarraased manner, though with much regret red in an extensive and lucrative business, and twelve 
year, was rushing down upon us with overwhelming || disappointment, assured her it would be impossible for || years passed by before she was enabled to accomplish 
fury. Capt. Wilkins sat upon the taffrail, apparently || him to conform to his engagement, and marry her | her wishes, in all which time, she had never male 
unconscious of what was going on around him, and | at the time appointed. She remembered how her, an inquiry about, or once heard from her former lover. 
trembling fearfully, with deep mental agony. It was || heart shrunk within her at the moment, and the || Now Mr. Lefere retired from business; and propo. 
perfectly calm, the vessel would not ‘answer her || strange presentiment that crossed her mind: that || sed going with their family, to America. They 


x - . ‘ ° ° a ° | 
the lightning, we could discern a white line in the || her lips ;—she recollected her coldness—the tone of 
direction from which the cloud had risen, which ex-||ambiguity with which that promise had been repeated, | 
tended as far as the eye could reach. A white squall, || when Theodore last visited her, and in a confused and | 








helm,’ and we were lying exactly ‘broadside to’ when || then, for the first time, she thought how bitter a 1 reached Philadelphia in safety, and walked up Wal 
it struck us. The brig quivered like an affrighted |/thing must be disappointed love—for the first time || nut-street to the old family mansion. It remained 
deer, as the firstsea that came broke over us fore || felt the force of the remark, which she had so often unaltered ; her father and mother, the servants, her 
and aft. i heard; ‘ Men’s vows are brittle things.’ Still, the | former friends who remained, all welcomed her 10 

In an instant I found myself in the water. The brig 1 natural buoyancy of her spirits forbade to despond. {her ancienthome. Mr. Lefere took a fine establisb- 
I could just discera to windward, both masts gone || ‘True, he had broken his first engagement, but he i ment in Chesnut-street and lived in splendid style. 
by the board, and seemingly waiting and daring an- 1 had represented to her the imperious necessity of the | Emma used to ride out daily with her infant fami. 
other shock. Being a good swimmer, hope revived || measure, and she had acquiessed in it. ‘True, he had | ly ; and as had long been her practice, she carefilly 
within me, and I struck out manfully to regain the | not fixed the more distant period; he had left the /80u git on such objects of distress, as she deemed 
vessel; but I had scarce, swam three yards before I || final hour indefinite—but she had his promise ; she | it would be charitable to relieve. One day, riding it 
heard a cry for help, in the voice of our much loved | had his oath; she would not believe him unfaithful ; ! the suburbs of the city, she saw a poor half clothed 
commander. His prophetic words now flashed upen || she could not believe him perjured. At last, after } man, lying on the ground, and a tattered.child crying 
my mind, and I could again see the varied changes - absence of a week, which seemed to her a year, | qitterly by his side, to which he paid no attention 
which had passed over his countenance as he had |'he visited the house again, he once more mingled || She directed the coachman to stop, and calling the 


uttered them. To save or perish with him, was my | with the smiling family circle; he seemed the same ! man, inquired why he disregarded the child, aud 
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chose it wast ‘Itis my own,’ said he, ‘I came out | 
Jace for it in yonder house, and J | 
hoping to get & P | 
jyld not—it is almost starved, and I have not the 
neans to procure food for myself or it.’ She gave 
i a.small sum, and directed him to call at her 
ouse the next day. He received it with tears, and 
rmised compliance. At the hour appointed, the 
oorman, with his helpless child, waited in the kitch- 
for the call of his benéfactress. 
Mrs. Lefere sent for them into the breakfast room, 
=soon as the family had dispersed, and desired to | 
now by what means he had brought himself to | 
poverty and want. The man spoke out honestly. 
temperance, he said, was the great cause, but his 
vubles had driven him to that— I was a partner in| 
mercantile concern; I married—I was deceived— 
remother of this poor child, after involving me in 
inous debts, left me with a libertine, whose addres- 
vsshe had long received; I drowned my sorrows, 
nd sunk my character in habits of vice and intoxi- 
tion. Ihave been twice imprisoned for crime— 
am destitute of friends and employment.’ ‘ And | 
hat is your name? asked Emma. ‘ Theodore | 
V—, he replied, after a moment’s hesitation. The | 
‘xd lady turned pale and trembled; she gazed at | 
in—she recognized in him the faithless Theodore. 
At last then, said she, affecting to be calm, you have | 
med to keep your promises—You called at the | 
meanpointed—I will provide a place for yourself 
child’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘you know me.’ * When | 
uasked me my name, I dared not tell you an un- 
th; but [hoped it had been forever blotted from | 
ut memory ; I watched your fortune; [ rejoiced | 
your prosperity ;—I cursed my own folly, until I) 
1] exhausted all my powers. But broken vows | 
me back to their authors in the end, and mine has | 
ined me forever. He covered his face and wept. 
te left him, and having consulted with Mr. Lefere 
ocured him a situation in an honest occupation, 
ni placed the child at school. Thus was the maxim 
bified, ‘ all is for the best to the innocent and virtu- 
is.’ and thus it is that vice works out its own re- 
ard at last. 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
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LETTER VII. 


PARIS. 
uE garden of the Tuileries is an idle man’s par- 
se. Magnificent as it isin extent, sculpture, and 
ltivation, we all know that statues may be too 
a, gravel walks too long and levei, and trees and | 
ers and fountains a little too Platonic, with any 
ete of beauty. But the Tuileries ere peopled 
all hours of sunshine with, to me, the most lovely | 
| 








ects in the world—children. 


is for a single voyage round the fountain of the | 
pul avenue—but you will sit on your hired chair | 
this season) under the shelter of the sunny wall, 
“gaze at the children chasing about, with their 
‘uling Swiss maids, till your heart has outwearied | 
Teyes, or the palace clock strikes five. I have | 
en there repeatedly since I have been in Paris, and || 
seen nothing like the children. They move my 
Ettalways, more than any thing under heaven ; but 
euch child, with an accent that all your paid | 
“ers Cannot give, and manners, in the midst of | 
tompings, that mock to the life the air and 
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courtesy for which Paris has a name over the world, 
is enough to make one forget Napoleon, though the 
column of Vendome throws its shadow within sound 
of their voices. Imagine sixty-seven acres of beau- 
tiful creatures (that is the extent of the garden, and 
I have not seen such a thing as an ugly French child) 
—broad avenues stretching away as faras you can 
see covered with little foreigners (so they seem to 
me) dressed in gay colors, and laughing and romping 
and talking French in all the amusing mixture of 


baby passions and grown up manners, answer Ine— | 


is it not asight better worth seeing than all the grand 
palaces that shut it in? 


The Tuileries are certainly very magnificent, and 


to walk across from the Seine to the Rue Rivoli, and 
look up the endless walks and under the long perfect 
arches cut through the trees, may give one a very 
pretty surprise for once; but a winding lane is a 
better place to enjoy the loveliness of green leaves, 
and a single New-England elim, letting down its slen- 
der branches to the ground in the inimitable grace of 


nature, has, to my eye, more beauty than all the clip- | 


ped vistas from the king’s palace to the Arc del’ Et- 
oile, the Champs Elysees inclusive. 

One of the finest things in Paris, by the way, is 
the view from the terrace in front of the palace to 
this ‘ Arch of Triumph,’ commenced by Napoleon 


at the extremety of the ‘Elysian Fields,’ a single | 


avenue of about two miles. 


gardens is the fashionable drive, and by a saunter | 


on horseback to the Bois de Boulogne, between four 
and five, on a pleasant day, one may see all the dash- 


ing equipages in Paris. Broadway, however, would 


4 P ‘ . | 
eclipse every thing here, either for beauty of con- || 


struction or appointments. Our carriages are every 
way handsomer and better hung, and the horses are 
harnessed more compactly and gracefully. The 
lumbering vehicles here make a great show, it is 
true, for the box, with its heavy hammer-cloth is level 


with the top, and the coachmen and footmen and out- || 


riders are very striking in their bright liveries; but 
the elegant, convenient, light-running establishments 
of Philadelphia and New-York, excel them, out of all 
comparison, for taste and fitness. The best driving 
I have seen is by the king’s whips, and really it is 


beautiful to see his retinue on the road, four or five | 


coaches and six, with footmen and outriders in scarlet 
liveries, and the finest horses possible for speed and 
action, 
of the Champs Elysees on the bank of the river, 
and the rapid glimpses of the bright show through 


the breaks in the wood are exceedingly picturesque. 


There is nothing in Paris that looks so outlandish 
to my eye as the common vehicles. I was thinking 
of it this morning as I stood waiting from the St. 
Sulpice omnibus, at the corner of the Rue Vivienne, 


the great thoroughfare between the Boulevards and | 


the Palais Royal. 


with a horse and harness that look equally ready to 
drop in peices: the hand-cart with a stout dog har- 
nessed under the axletree, drawing with twice the 
strength of his master; the market-wagon, driven 
always by women, and drawn generally by a horse 
and a mule abreast, the horse of the Norman breed, 
immensely large, and the mule about the size of a 
well grown bull-dog; avehicle of which I have not 
yet found out the name, a kind of long demi-omni- 


The part beyond the | 


His majesty generally takes the outer edge | 


There was the hack-cabriolet | 
lumbering by in the fashion of two centuries ago, 


—— 


about acity. It would be difficult to find an Amer. 
lean servant who would draw in harness as they do 
| here ; and it is amusing to see a stout, well-dressed 
fellow strapped to a carriage 
paves, sometimes at a . 
| mistre 


,and pulling along the 
jog-trot, while his master or 
ss sits looking unconcernedly out of the window. 

Tam not yet decided whether the French are the 
best or worst drivers in the world. If the latter, they 
A cab- 


' ' great emer- 
gencies, or for a right-about turn, and his horse has a 


| ludicrous aversion to a strait line. The streets are 
| built inclining toward the centre, with the gutter in 
the middle, and it is the habit of all cabriolet-horses 
to run down one side and up the other constantly at 


certainly have most miraculous escapes. 
driver never pulls the reins except upon 


such sudden angles that it seems to you they certain. 
ly will go through the shop windows. This, of 
_course, is very dangerous to foot passengers in a city 
|| where there are no side-walks; and, as a conse- 
|; quence, the average number of complaints to the 

police of Paris for people killed by careless driving is 
| about four hundred annually. There are probably 
|| twice the number of legs broken. One becomes vex- 
|, ed in riding with these fellows, and I have once or 

twice undertaken to get into a French passion, and 
|insist upon driving myself, 


But I have never yet 
| inet with an accident. 


| me ‘ Gar-r-r-r-e !’ sings out the 

|| driver, rolling the word off his tongue like a bullet 

from a shovel, but never thinking to lift his loose 

|| reins from the dasher, while the frightened passenger, 
| without looking round, makes for the first door with 
| an alacrity that shows a habit of expecting very little 
| from the cocher’s skill. 


] Riding is very cheap in Paris, if managed a little. 
| The city is traversed constantly in every direction 
| by omnibusses, and you may go fromthe Tuileries to 
Pereia Chaise, or from St. Sulpice to the Italian 
| Boulevards, (the two diagonols) or take the ‘ Tous 
'| les Boulevards’ and ride quite round the city for six 
The ‘fiacre’ is like our own 
| hacks, except that you pay but ‘twenty sows the 
|; course,’ and fill the vehicle with your friends if 
|| you please ; and, more cheap and comfortable still, 
! there is the universal cabriolet, which for ¢ fifteen sous 
|| the course,’ or ‘twenty the hour,’ will give you at least 


|sous the distance. 


| three times the value of your money, with the advan- 
} tage of seeing ahead and talking bad French with the 
| driver. 
j Every thing in France is either grotesque or pic- 
|| turesque. I have been struck with it this morning, 
i while sitting at my window, looking upon the close 
‘inner court of the hotel. One would suppose that 
a pave, between four high walls, would offer very 
little to seduce the eye from its occupation ; but, on 
| the contrary, one’s whole time may be occupied in 
|| watching the various sights presented in constant 
succession. First comes the itinerant cobbler, with 
his seat and materials upon his back, and coolly se- 
lecting a place against the wall, opens his shop under 
| your window, and drives his trade, most industrious- 
1 ly for half an hour. if you have any thing to mend, 
|| he is too happy—if not, he has not lost his time, for 
'|he pays no rent, and is all the while at work. He 
| packs up again, bows to the concierge, as politely 
\as his load will permit, and takes his departure, in 
the hope to find your shoes more worn another day. 
Nothing could be more striking than his whole ap- 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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| pearance, He is met in the gate, perhaps by an old 


bus, with two wheels and a single horse, and carrying ! clotaes-man, who will buy or sell, and compliment 
nine; and last but not least amusing, a small close || you for nothing, cheapening your coat by calling the 


carriage for one person, swung upon two wheels and 
drawn by a servant—very much used apparently by 
elderly women and invalids, and a most admirable con- 
venience either for the economy or safety of getting 


| virgin to witness that your shape is so genteel that 
| it will not fit one man in a thousand, or by a family 

of singers, with a monkey to keep time ; or a regular 
| beggar, who, however, does not dream of asking 
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charity till he has done something to amuse you; | | i 
after these, perhaps, will follow a succession of ob- | other still more painful cases of misery. It is not ifications. The truth will then come home to he 
T 


jects singularly peculiar to this fantastic metropolis ; 
and, if one could separate from the poor creatures 
the knowledge of the cold and hunger they suffer, 
wandering about, houseless, in the most inclement 
weather, it would be easy to imagine it a diverting 
pantomine, and give them the poor pittance they ask, 
as the price of an amused hour. An old man has 
just gone from the court. who comes regularly twice 
a week with a long beard, perfectly white, and | 
a strange kind of an equipage. It is an organ, set 
upon a rude carriage, with four small wheels, and 
drawn by a mule of the most diminutive size, looking, 
(if it were not for the venerable figure crouched upon 
the seat) like some roughly-contrived plaything. 
The whole affair, harness and all, is evidently his 
own work ; and it is affecting to see the difficulty, 
and withal, the habitual apathy with which the old 
intinerant fastens his rope-reins beside him, and 
dismounts to grind his own—solitary—eternal tune, 
for charity. 

Among the thousands of wretched objects in Paris 
(they make the heart sick with their misery, at every 
turn) there is here and there, one of an interesting 
character ; and it is pleasant to select them, and 
make a habit of your trifling gratuity. Strolling 
about, as I do constantly, and letting every body and 
every thing amuse me that will, I have made several 
of these penny-a-day acquaintances, and find them 
very agreeable breaks to the heartless solitude of 
acrowd. There is a little fellow who stands by the 
gate of the Tuileries, opening to the Place Vendome, 
who, with all the rags and dirt of a street boy, begs 
with an air of superiority that is absolutely patroni- 
zing. One feels obliged to the little varlet for the 
privilege of giving to hin—his smile and manner are 
socourtly. His face is beautiful, dirty as it is; his 
voice is clear, and unaffected, and his thin lips have 
an expression of high-bred contempt, that amuses me 
a little, and puzzles me a great deal. I think he 
must have a gentleman’s blood in his veins, though 
he possibly came indirectly by it. There is a little 
Jewess hanging about the Louvre, who begs with her 
park eyes very eloquently; and inthe Rue de la 





Paix there may be found at all hours, a melancholy 
sick-looking Italian boy, with his hand in his bosom, | 
whose native language, and picture-like face are a 
diurnal pleasure to me, cheaply bought with the poor 
trifle which makes him happy. It is surprising how 
many devices there are in the street for attracting 
attention and pity. There is a woman always to be 
seen upon the Boulevards, playing a solemn tune on 
a violin, with a child as pallid as ashes, lying, 
apparently, asleep in her lap. I suspected, after 
seeing it once or twice, that it was wax, and,a day 
or two since, I satisfied myself of the fact, and enra- 
ged the mother excessively by touching its cheek. 
It represents a sick child to the life, aud any one 
less idle and curious, would be deeeived. I have 
often seen people give her money with the most | 
unsuspecting look of sympathy, though it would be | 
natural enough to doubt the maternal kindness of | 
keeping a dying child in the open air in mid-winter. | 
Then there is a woman, without hands, making braid | 
with wonderful adroitness ; and a man without legs | 
or arms, singing, with his hat set appealingly on the | 


ground before him; and cripples, exposing their ab. | 


breviated limbs, and telling their stories over and | 
over, with or without listeners, from morning till | 
night; and every description of appeal to the most | 
acute sympathies, mingled up with all the gayety, | 
show, and fashion of the most crowded promenade in 


Paris. 





i 


i! partner. She will then discover the uselessness and 


In the present dreadful distress of trade, there are 


uncommon to be addressed in the street by men of 
perfectly respectable appearance, whose faces bear | 
‘every mark of strong mental struggle, and often of | 


'sum that will buy food. The look of misery is so | 
general, as to mark the whole population. It has | 
| struck me most forcibly every where, notwithstand- | 


| ing the gayety of the national character, and I am) 


|time, and felt and observed by all. 


| told, by intelligent Frenchmen, it is peculiar to the | the bloom of her youth. 


Such things 1 


— a 

| frivolity of outward attractions without inward qual 
Na. 

| that beauty of mind is far more enviable th 

| far preferable to, beauty of person. 

| The former, when young, will be the delight f 


QQ, ang 


| famishing necessity, with an appeal for the smallest 1 every company over which sense or good taste pr 


| dominates, and she will be listened to With re 
and attention. The pleasure of her conversa 
| will be sought after by perséns of sentiment and ty 
| ent, whose praises and commendations will out 

She may not perhaps du, 
zle in the ball-room or figure in the opera, but ther 


Sect 


| startle one back to nature sometimes. It is difficult || are times and places when the gaudy decorations gf 
to look away from the face of a starving man, and |the one and splendid trappings of the ather, yj 
| see the splendid equipages, and the idle waste upon || cease to please; when she will shine, and by th 


| trifles, within his very sight, and reconcile the con- 
| trast with any belief of the existence of human pity— 
still more difficult, perhaps, to admit without reflec- 
| tion, the right of one human being to hold in a shut 
| hand, at will, the very life and breath for which his 
fellow creatures are perishing at his door, It is this 
that is visited back so terribly in the horrors of a 
revolution. 





General Miscellany. 





FEMALE EDUCATION, 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


EpucaTrion may be considered as one of the great- 
est ornaments which can adorn a female, and as an 
indespensable requisite towards forming female char- 
acter. By it those innate qualities and inborn excel- 
lencies which slumber in the mind, are enabled to 
shine forth with a double lusture, thereby rendering 
their possessors engaging and attractive. It is edu- 
cation which cultivates and improves the female 
mind, fills it with a useful and wholesome stock of 
knowledge, and qualifies the sex to pass through life 
as the bright ornaments to society. It is education 


instructing, and exemplary mother; and fits the 
woman for all the relative duties annexed to the two 
characters. 

A female whose mind is well improved by educa- 
tion, should she even be without personal charms, is 
far more attractive than her whose face has been 
cast inthe same mould with that of Venus, and 
whose symmetry of form might serve as a model for 
a statue of Hebe, but whose mind is barren and un- 
cultivated, and whose only recommendation is her 
personal beauty. The latter may by fascinations of 
her outward charms, attract around her a numerous 
train of admirers, who may bestow upon her every 
encomium which flattery can suggest, or interested 
motives point out. Her beauty may be the topic of 
conversation among the gay and volatile, and may 
form a theme for the poet’s muse. This may be the 
case whilst she is young and blooming, and before 
the rose on her cheek has become withered by the 
hand of time. Butas age creeps on she will find 
herself deserted by those whose praises were bestow- 
ed upon herso lavishly—her vanity will then cease 
to be excited by hearing her beauty praised—the Ly- 
dian lyre will no longer sound the resistless power 
of her charms, and some whom she considered among 
the number of her captives, when she basked in the 
sunshine of external beauty, and who will then per- 
haps be united toa woman of internal worth, will 
now look upon her with cold indifference, and con- 
sider her as one who, when young, was to besure 
handsome, but at the same time destitute of that 
refinement of mind which education gives, and which 
alone can insure a pleasing and valuable connubial 











which makes the good and sensible wife—the kind || 


| dazzling lustre of her mental acquirements, e¢lipg 
| those whose outward appearance shone with such 


| aa: ° 
| brilliancy, but who now appear like painted butterfi 
|| in her presence. As age advandes she loses pot he 


| attractions ; for 


‘ Neither time nor place can change 
‘ The heauties of the mind.’ 


! She allows not her time to pass by idly or fog 


\ishly. She does not spend almost her whole tine 
| nor waste her almost every hour at her toilet, 
|| before her mirror, arranging the assistants of he 
| beauty, or adding some additional charm to hey 





personal appearance. No: her time is devoted 
the improvement of her mind, and in gaining usej 
information. Years roll by not in vain, butea 
one finds her possessed of more knowledge, and 
sequently a greater acquisition to society. 

It is the paramount duty, and should be the peeu 
| liar and assiduous care of parents and others to who 
} the bringing up of females is entrusted, to bes 
| upon them a good education ; for that is the basis 
| which the superstructure of their morals is to} 
1 raised, and which is to teach their ‘ young ideas ho 
|| to shoot.’ 

It too frequently happens that the accomplishes 
| of the person is more attended to than the emld 
lishment of the mind; as if the latter were of min 
|importance. Mothers too often fall into the delusi 
| opinion, that if their daughters excel in what isd 
nominated the beau monde, they are sufficiently ed 
| cated. They either forget, or give themselves 1 
| trouble about reflecting, that the time will co 
|| when it would appear ridiculous in the extreme f 
f their daughters to join in the circles, and partake ( 
|| the amusements of the young, gay, and fashionable 
when they will have to lay aside the sports and } 
| times of youth, for the graver duties of domestic # 
| ocations—when the gaudy dress of the youthful m 
| den must be exchanged for the plain and becom 
garment of the matron. It is by no means rp 
| hensible in mothers to endeavor to bestow some 
| complishments on their daughters, so as to eit 
them to join in the pleasures of youth ; but to alta 
to this exclusively, and neglect the improvement 


| 
| 








|| cultivation of their minds, is highly culpable—besil 


it is a dereliction from their duty. 
That selfish opinion which too often existsit ' 
' bosoms of individuals, should be discarded : of ti 
‘ing that a limited and circumscribed educati™ 
‘sufficient for females—that the mere outlines " 
suffice for them—that to know how to read and 
| with a little knowledge of arithmetic, is al - 
| requisite—that they have not half so much nee 
| learning as their opposite sex, because they are ® 
| destined to such an active part in the intercourse ¢ 
| life, nor in the framing or regulating of laws ia 
| government of nations—that they have no occa 
to meddle with or be concerned in any of the pu 








| affairs of life—and consequently a superficial edi 
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‘op is all that they require. True, it is not required | sun-beams of prosperity, she is to rejoice with him ; || 


f them to figure upon the stage of public life. It is 
not their province to guide councils, to institute codes 
; law, to regulate and govern the conduct of men. 
is not expected of them to wield the pen in the 
sbinet, nor the sword in the field, in defence of their 
untries’ rights. No, it has been otherwise ordain- 
|: the softer and more delicate duties of life have 
een to them assigned. But it does not follow from 
jsthat their education should be either limited or 
‘rcumscribed: because they have to form and fash- 
» the minds of their children, soas they may make 
vod members of society, and be useful and beneficial 

their country ; in whatever capacity that country 


|and when the dark cloud of adversity gathers and 
breaks over hin, she is to console him, and in a great 


|, ion of man’s earthly pilgrimage to be in ignorance? 
| . P . 
|Is her reason to remain unaided and unenlightened 


‘unimproved and uncultivated by education? Are her 
ideas to remain unexpanded and unenlarged by the 
| fountain of knowledge? Are the common rudi- 
|| ments of education—the mere surface of it—to be 
her portion? Surely every gencrous and noble mind- 
ed person will answer in the negative. To act thus 





hinks proper to place them—whether in the coun- | toward her, would be a manifest injustice—a total 


asserting their liberties, or in the field maintaining 


| disregard for the good or well-being of society. 
wirtights. ‘The task is peculiarly allotted to them, || 


A woman of education is the brightest jewel a man 


insti] into the infant bosom of their offspring, prin-| can be possessed of—the best gift he can have be- 


les of morality and virtue—to inspire them with | stowed upon him. 


smand alove of country, and a willingness | injured by their ingratitude—when a censorious world || 

» sacrifice every thing for that country’s welfare— || falsely reproaches him, and assails his charac- | 
phold up to their view, as models for their future | ter—when the tempest of adversity gathers around 

mnduct, men of talents, patriotism, and philanthro- | 

y—men who were distinguished for knowledge, | 

| 


When forsaken by friends, and 


| him, ready to burst with all its complicated gloom; then 
|it is that man feels the real value of a well educated 


measure dissipate the gloom which hangs around his | 
|mind. And is this soothing and consoling compan. | 


‘by the lights of literature? Is her mind to remain | 





QE BOVQUW. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Bryanv’s Poems, are republishing in London, 


under the immediate auspices of Washington 
Irvine 

Butwer’s EvGene Aram has been drama- 
tised by Moncrieff: the prece Was received with 
applause at the Surry ‘Theatre, London. 

Romance or Hisrory.— The Messrs. Harpers 
of New-York 
this work, by C. Macfarlane, Esq 


fourth series of 


It 


have issued the 

is illus- 
We have 
not seen the work; but, from Mr. M’s. talents, 
the 


trative of Italian scenes and manners. 


and advantages of being personally ac- 


quainted with the Italian manners and custois, 
| we think it must be interesting. 

They have also just published the eleventh 
William Wirt 
|At this time, when Mr. Wirt is a candidate for 
the Presidency, the work will doubtless be sought 


edition of the ‘British Spy,’ by 


podness, and purity of conduct. It is the duty of | woman, in the character of a wife—then it is that he | after with avidity. 


others to recount to their children the virtuous and 
proic deeds of their forefathers —to tell them it was 
ey who were the instruments in the hands of Provi- 
nce that established the liberties they enjoy—to 
ch them to venerate their memories and take ex- 
ple from their conduct. Their province is to im- 
ssupon the ductile mind early lessons of piety 
d religion—to hold up virtue to it in bright and 
ing colors—to depict the blackness and bad con- 
quences of vice—and to enter their children on the 
th which ieads to lasting fame and happiness. In 
e, it is the duty of mothers to be particularly care- 
| to form and model (not only by precept, but by 
ample—for it is from them they in a great measure 
eive their first impressions, inasmuch as most of 
irtime is spent with them) the minds of their | 
ildren so as to lay the foundation of future nseful- 
ss and worth. 
Now how can they accomplish this end, or per- 
m this all-important task, without the aid of a 
al education. They cannot: ’tis impossible. 
here is no individual of a liberal and unprejudiced 
nd, but will acquiesce in the opinion that women 
Peutitled to a good education as well as men; be- 
se if they themselves have no concern in the busy 
nes of public life, or in the ruling or managing of 
blic affairs, they are entrusted with the government 
those who are, at a future period, to be the props 
‘support of their country, when their predeces- 
shall have retired to the tranquil and more con- 
nial shades of private life. The education of 
ales should snot upon any account be neglected ; 


- that which is to make them good wives, 
ers 


good 
» and good guardians of the morals of the 
ig generation. 

Voman has been termed, and certainly is, God’s 
sit to man. Without her society, the world 
ld indeed be a dreary waste—a bleak and com- 
less wilderness, and ‘man the hermit.’ Without 
pleasures derivable from woman's company, man’s 
mey through life would be dull, unpleasant, and 
“ppy. Without her smile to eradicate the gloomy 
‘of misfortune, the vicissitudes and ,afflictions of 
life should assume a darker hue, and their weight 
“a insupportable. Woman has been destined 
| ne to be man’s companion, to accompany 
A Tough life, to be the soother of his woes, the 
norter of his afflictions, the sharer of his joys, 


| receives consolation from the wisdom of her councils, || 
| and the poignancy of his grief is greatly mitigate by the || 


| persuasive reasoning of her admonitions. Feeling 
equally with himself the acuteness of his sorrows, 
| but not yet despairing, her inventive mind will create | 
in his bosom fresh hopes and expectations ; thus lul- || 
ling him into a partial forgetfulness of his present ills, 
and teaching him to look forward beyond the storm, | 
when its raging shall be hushed, and his days be once || 
more happy and tranquil. | 
THERE is scarcely a situation in life totally ex- || 
empt from occasional recurrences of uneasiness and | 
discontent. 





a] 
Equanimity of temper, and health of | 
body, wait upon eventful circumstances and pleasing, | 
sensations, with the same certainty that misfortunes | 
and disappointments ruffle our humors and agitate our | 
frames. The naturally gay must sometimes feel sad, | 
and the grave disposition will often smile under the | 
|sunshine of life: thus they who act from the most || 
‘correct principle, would require more fortitude than | 
humamity can boast, and more firmness of resolve | 
than has ordinarily fallen to our lot, to maintain, un- | 
deviatingly, the same strictness or austerity, in prac- 
tice, of which they approve in theory.— Brooklyn | 
[Ct.] Young Men’s Advocate. 





How transient is life !—but with what reluctance 
do we realise the truth. Life is indeed dear to us, 
though the storms of misfortune and sorrow are con- 
tinually bursting around us, and spend their fury on 
our devoted heads. As the rose blooming among 
thorns; so is happiness. It is blended with misery, 
and the bright visions of youth, vanish like the mist 
of the morning. Man’s life is like a flower: first we 
see the bud, which expands by degrees, until it bursts 
forth in all its fulness and beauty—each leaf display- 
ing a transcendant richness aud delicacy. It blooms 
for a while, in all its beauty and loveliness; but ere 
many sins have passed o’er it—it has ceased to be. 








Its bright leaves have faded and fallen. The fra- 
grance is gone ; and the once beautiful flower, is soon 
lost in forgetfulness.—Jb. 





‘Experience teaches, it is true; but she never 
teaches intime. Each event brings its lesson and the 
lesson is remembered ; but the same event never 
occurs again.’ 


Ambition travels on a road too narrow for friend- 








the partaker of his griefs. When basking in the 


ship, too steep for safety. 








Gray & Brown, of Boston, have in press 
the life of 
SPaRKs. 


Governor Morris, compiled by J. 


Ir is stated that Carey & Lea, of Philadel- 


phia, pay $5900 for the manuscript of each of 
Cooper’s Novels. 

Tue Poems of Miss Hannan F. Goutn have 
been collected and published in a small volume, 
in Boston. We admire that entertaining spright- 
liness which characterizes the effusions of her 
pen. A specimen will be found in the present 


number of the Bouquet. 





Tue Lapy’s Book. The April number is 


such as will sustain the character which this 
work has already attained. The Fashions, 
which accompanies the present number, is very 
neatly engraved; and the sheet of Paterns for 
E:nbroidery which also accompanies it, will be 
very acceptable to the patrons of the ‘ Book.’ 





Atkinson’s Casket for April, has been re- 
ceived. It is embellished with a splendid Iltke- 
ness of Napoleon, besides several wood-cuts, and 
a piece of Music. The Casket is a very rich 
neatly printed, and well conducted Literary and 
Miscellaneous monthly publication, at $2 50 per 
annum, in advance. It may be examined at this 


office. 





To Corresponpents. ‘Haddad Ben Ahab,’ 
is rather too chivalrous for us. We admire his 
elegant language ; but we think his article does 
not contain interest enough to pay for perusing. 

‘F. H. in our next. 

The author of ‘Talents without Merit,’ and 
‘The Maniac,’ should have some signature, to 
distinguish his articles. 





Tue Music which should appear in this num- 
ber is unavoidably omitted. It shall be given in 
our next.—In consequence of the pressure of work 
on hand the past week, the Prospectus for the 
Second Volume, which we intended to issue this 


week, is necessarily postponed till the next No. 
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“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the |} 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 


that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’—Prentice. 








Written for the Bouquet. 
THE CORONAL. 


NUMBER ONE. 


‘But how the heart clings to that earliest love 
Which haunts the lone garden and hallows the grove, 
Which makes the old oak-tree and primrose bank fair 
With the memories of childhood whose playtime was there.’ 
L. E. L. 
THE PAST. 


Tue days of youth as they fitfully gleam 
O’er the mind of man, like a passing dream, 
Recal the scenes of mirth and joy, 

That gilded the years of the sportive boy. 


Awhile they wean his soul from all’ 

That enchauts him now in bower and hall; 
And manhood’s glittering pageant flies 
Before the light of childhood’s skies. 


Each by-gone scene on Memory’s page 
Restores him again to youth’s calm age, , 
When his heart beat high with joy and mirth, 
Untainted as yet by the cares of earth. 


Again he climbs the mountain’s side, 

Or fearless leaps some chasm wide : 

Once more he sits ’neath the Elm-tree’s shade, 
So often shared with some rustic maid. 


But dearer, dearer, far than all, 

He treads again his father’s hall; 
Again he hears his mother’s song, 
Which memory’s echoes prolong. 


His brother's shout, his sister’s smile, 
Lend their enchantment yet awhile; 
Till sadly fades like some flower of light, 
That dream of youth so fine and bright. 
SIR KENNETH. 





Written for the Bouquet. 
THE MANIAC. 


Au! where is that promised to-morrow 
That waken’d to life, while I sung 
Farewell to disquiet and sorrow, 
As I stray’d the tall cedars among? 


Then, hope’s gay delusions enlightened 
What since I have found a dark maze; 
How fair was the pathway they brightened 

And strewed with perrennial bays! 


I have sought o’er the mead and the mountain, 
I have sought in my favorite grove, 

By each streamlet, each wild-wood, each fountain, 
For the blissof that morning of love! 


But where once all was music and gladness, 
And pleasure gave beauty its bloom, 

I find naught but sorrow, and sadness, 
Distraction and terror and gloom. 


Where oft I have wander’d, delighted 
To sport with the blushes of morn,— 

In the sadness of wo I’m benighted, 
Ah! forgotten, forsaken, forlorn! 


No Star mid the tempest is beaming, 
A solace to lighten my wo; 

No hope in my bosom is gleaming, 
«. smile or a charm to bestow. 
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The friends of my youth have all hasted, 
The noble, the gay, and the brave, 
(My form to a skeleton wasted, 
Will follow them soon) to the grave. 


Ye that rove through the mazes of pleasure, 
Though cloudless and brilliant your skies, 

Yet believe not your hopes are treasure, 
Which sorrow can never surprise. 


I was young; they were fair who surrounded 
My frail dawning of transient delight; 

My prospects of bliss were unbounded, 
AndI dream’d not of misery’s night. 


Yet all like the summer, have faded,— 
Like a flower, like a vision they’ve flown, 
Aud I, left unnoticed, unaided, 
Still wander, forgotten, alone. 


But soon shall I cease from this weeping! 
Ah! how bright is the prospect I see, 

When I shall be peacefully sleeping, 
While noue will be mourning for me. 





MORNING IN SPRING. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 

How sweet the landscape! Morning twines 

Her tresses round the brow of Day, 
And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 

Like happy Spirits, float away 
To revel on the mountain’s crown, 
Whence the glad stream comes shouting down, 
Through woods and rocks, that hang on high, 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


The woven sounds of bird and stream, 
Are falling beautiful and deep 
Upon the spirit, like a dream 
Of music on the hour of sleep— 
And gently fromthe dewy bowers 
Soft murmurs, like the breath of flowers, 
Are winding through the purple grove, 
And blending with the notes of Love. 


The streams in veins of silver flow— 
The sunrise gale o’er flower and tree 
So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow 

A fairy bark upon the sea ;— 
It comes so fresh, so calm, so sweet, 
It. draws the heart from his retreat, 
To mingle with the glories, born 
In the first holy light of morn. 


A cloud is on the sky above— 

And calmly o’er the young years blue, 
’Tis coming like a thing of Love 

To gladden in the rising due— 
Its white waves with the sunlight blend, 
And gentle Spirits seem to bend, 
From its uurolling folds, to hear 
The glad sounds of our joyous sphere. 


The lake unruffled by the breeze, 

Smiles in its deep, unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming of the trees 

And blossoms pictured on its breast— 
Its depths are glowing bright and fair, 
And the far skies seem hollowed there, 
Soft trembling—as they felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the hill. 


The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions—bright 
They linger round the sunny hills 

And wander in the clear blue light--- 
Cff to the breathing Heavens they go, 
Along the Earth they live and glow, 
Shed o’er the lake their happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering Isles. 


Oh, at this hour, when air and earth 
Are gushing love, and joy, and light, 
And songs of gladness hail the birth 
Of all that’s beautiful and bright— 
Each heart beats high—each thought is blown 
To flame—the spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds, and melts away 
In visions of eternal Day. 


























WINTER AND SPRING, 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


‘Apvieu !’ Father Winter gravely said 
To the world, when about to quit it; 
With his old white wig half off his head, 
As if never made to fit it. 


‘ Adieu! I’m going to the rocks and caves, 
To leave all here behind me; 

Or perhaps I shall sink in the northern wares, 
So deep that none can find me!’ 


‘Good luck! good luck, to your hoary locks!’ 
Said the gay young Spring, advancing, 

‘Go, take your nap mid the caves and rocks, 
While I o’er the earth am dancing. 


‘There is not a spot where you foot has trod, 
You hard, old, clumsy fellow, 

Not a hill, nor a field, nor a single sod, 
But I lave got to mellow. 


‘And then I shall spread them o’er with grass 
That will look so fresh and cheering; 
None will regret that they let you pass 
Far out of sight and hearing. 


‘The fountains that you lock up so tight, 
When I shall give them a sunning, 

Will sparkle and play in my gladening light, 
And the brooks will set off a-running. 


‘ll speak in the ground, to the hidden root, 
Where you have kept it sleeping; 

And bid it send up the tender shoot, 
And set the wild vine creeping. 


‘The bows that you caked all o’er with ice, 
Till ’t waschilling e’en to behold them, 

I shall stick them all round with buds so nice— 
My breath alone can unfold them. 


‘And when the tree is in blossoms dressed, 
The bird with her songs so merry, 

Will come on its limb to build her nest, 
By the sign of the future cherry. 


‘The air and the earth by their joyfulness, 
Shall show the good I am doing, 


And the skies beam down with their smiles to bless 


The course that I’m pursuing! 


Said Winter, then, ‘I would have you learn 
By me, my gay new comer, 

To push off, too, when it comes your turn, 
And yield your place to Summer! 





ON THE DEATH OF 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep; 

And long, where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts whose truth was proven 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 
There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth. 


And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and wo were thine; 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 

But I've in vain essayed it, 
And I feel I cannot now. 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief is fixed too deeply. 
That mourns a man like thee. 
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